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THE WELFARE STATE IN BRITAIN! 


Hilary Marquand 


The state has existed from times immemorial to defend the commu- 
nity, to settle disputes between citizens and to enforce laws where necessary. 
But it is only in our own lifetime that states have begun to look after the 
welfare of their citizens. In Great Britain, we have developed, in the last 
10 years or so, certain very wide ranging institutions for the welfare of 
our citizens. While I shall try to describe them to you, as best as I can, 
within the short time available to me, I shall have no time to give you 
the history of these institutions. But I should make it clear that I am 
not claiming that these are entirely new inventions. We have built 
very largely upon the existing foundations. 


Two guiding principles underlie what we have created. The first is the 
desire to guarantee to every citizen freedom from want. The second is 
enshrined in one of the sentences of Sir William Beveridge’s famous Re- 
port of 1942, namely, that “it is the duty of the state to restore the sick 
person to health’. This was something like a revelation in the relations 
between the state and the individual. Before that, it was believed that 
pesonal health was the concern of the individual or his family and that the 
state was concerned only with the defence of public health as a whole, 
e.g. against infectious diseases. Even the later duty was grudgingly accept- 
ed by the state in the 19th century. The Beveridge Report, which sought 
the restoration of the sick person to health, was accepted by the Coalition 
Government in 1942, and thus it was accepted by the two major parties in 
Great Britain. Now let us look at the measures that have been taken 
in Great Britain in these last years to secure the two objectives. 


First of all, freedom from want. We have guaranteed to the individual 
citizen a minimum money income, whether he is at work or unable to work, 
which is sufficient to buy the necessities of life. The necessities of life are 
food, clothing and shelter, and if you are to guarantee freedom from want, 
you must give him sufficient money to buy these things. If you have scar- 
city of any one or more of these things, there will not be enough to go 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on January 16, 1953. 
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round and the men with larger incomes will put others at a disadvantage, 
so that where you have any of these essential things in short supply, you 
must also guarantee a minimum supply of these things. 


During the war, this was done by rationing, and food, clothing and 
housing were all rationed. About two years after the war was over, the 
textile industry was able to meet the entire demand and clothing was 
de-rationed. Similarly in food, we have been able to de-ration certain 
commodities, which used to be rationed at one time, e.g. bread and wheat, 
Recently eggs have also been de-rationed. But many of the basic food- 
stuffs are still rationed, e.g. meat, butter, margarine. We had to ensure 
that every citizen receives a fair share of these rationed commodities and 
no more than any other. The ration for butter is only 2 oz. per person 
per week, but that is more than they consume in the U.S.A. Then to en- 
sure that the foodstuffs will really effectively be within the reach of the peo- 
ple, we give a subsidy. Food is procured by our Minister from our own 
farmers or overseas, after a proces of bargaining. Nevertheless the prices 
are sometimes very high. So the Food Ministry sells food at a good 
deal less than its cost. The difference is the subsidy and the amount spent 
at present is £260 million or £5 or Rs. 47 (Pakistani) per person per 
annum. Not only is food procured but the price of it is brought 
within the reach of the poorest paid people. 


As for shelter, maximum rents are fixed for most of the houses which 
existed in 1945. There is no control over the buying and selling of these 
houses. But all new houses built since the war have been carefully ration- 
ed. 80 per cent of them have been built directly by local governments, 
town councils, and country councils, or by contracts with private builders. 
They are allocated to persons by a system of rationing. Every person who 
puts his name on the list of a local authority is given points according to 
his needs and the allocation is made on the basis of these points. The 
local authority houses are built to general specifications laid down by the 
Minister of Health, who permits some local variations. In order to en- 
sure that this ‘‘short’’ commodity is within the reach of the “purchasing 
power’ of the citizen, rent is subsidized, at the moment, at 11 shillings 
per week. Ifa man has money, he can build a private building, if the local 
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authority decides that it has available stock of building labour and mate- 
rials. This permission is granted generously. But in places where housing 
is easily available, the local authority will not give a licence for building, 
costing more than a miximum sum of perhaps £1,500 or £1,600. Thus 
we have introduced rationing both for food and housing. Rationing for 
clothing is no longer necessary, because the supply is regarded as ample. 


As for guaranteeing the minimum income to the individual, there is 
the wage structure. Where the trade unions are strong, the state does 
not need to interfere, because they have developed a satisfactory system 
of collective bargaining. The trade union sees to it that a minimum in- 
come is guaranteed to a worker. Where the trade unions are not so 
strong, the state intervenes under the Wages Councils Act, through the 
Trade Boards, to ensure that there is a system of collective negotiation and 
that decisions are made binding on all employers. For larger families, we 
have instituted a system of family allowances, and now every mother 
receives a sum of 8 shillings per week for her second and subsequent child- 
ren. It is normally paid to the mother in the form of a book of coupons, 
which she can cash each week over the counter at the local post office. 
If the mother is dead or separated, the father or guardian will receive the 
money on behalf of the children. It is paid to the rich and the poor 
alike, as it forms part of the income of the head of the household. If 
the father is rich, he is required to pay income tax, for calculating which 
this allowance is regarded as part of his income. 


If for any reason a person loses his job or fails to earn, for him we 
have a system of national insurance. Every person between the ages of 
15 and 65, who is at work on his own account or employed by somebody 
else, has to pay every week a contribution to the national insurance fund, 
the employer paying the contribution for his employees. The state also 
contributes something towards this fund; and thus a large fund is built up. 
If you are unemployed, or lose your opportunity of earning, you are en- 
titled to draw benefit from the fund. If you are sick, and the period of 
unemployment is to be of short duration, you are entitled to receive sick- 
ness benefit. If you are a woman, and your husband was an insured man, 
you are, on his death, entitled to draw widow damages. At the age of 
60 or 65 you are entitled to retireand draw a pension, There are several 
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fe 
other minor benefits, e.g. to meet.the expenditure on the birth of a baby 


and ona funeral. At the present time, the income for a sick man is 33 
shillings a week, whether he is unemployed or sick or whether he is unable 
to do work, plus additional payments for children. 


Then there are persons, who for some reasons, could not come 
within this insurance scheme, because it was introduced in July 1948. 
For them we have the Assistance Board, which is charged with the duty of 
paying a minimum income, sufficient to provide food, clothing and shel- 
ter to any resident of an area who comes to it. You have to be living in 
the country to claim national assistance. After taking into consideration 
the cost of these essential commodities, the Board decides from time to 
time what is a sufficient minimum income, which varies according to the 
size of the family. If a citizen feels that his income is rot sufficient to keep 
him, he can go to the Board and ask for assistance and he must give an 
account of his members and the sources of his income, whatever they may 
be. Of course, personal questions are not asked, e.g. why doesn’t your 
son live with you. War disability pension and the first £350 of war saving 
are disregarded in connection with this assessment. The Board makes a 
regular weekly payment in the form of a book of coupons, cashable at the 
post office. At the present time, I think, a single man, with no other 
source of income, would receive 35 shillings a week and, if his rent is 
high, the excess of that rent. A million persons or so are receiving assis- 
tance from the Board ; and persons suffering from certain diseases, e.g., 
tuberculosis, receive a supplement to their sickness benefit. 


Now we take up the second aspect : restoration of the sick person to 
health. It is done by the national health service, quite different from the 
insurance system. This health service is in three parts, the general prac- 
titioners’ service, the hospital service and the local authority service, all of 
them under the direction of the Minister. It is not obligatory to join the 
general practitioners’ service, although 97 per cent have chosen to join it. 
No doctor, dentist, etc. is obliged to join the service and the patient can 
choose his own doctor from the list placed in the post office. The doctor 
can take as few patients as he likes, 10, 20 or 50, but not more than 3,500, 
which is the maximum fixed to ensure efficiency. If your doctor prescri- 
bes for you medicine or any small surgical things, like a bandage dressing, 
you may take that prescription to any chemist, who works for the health 
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service. You can have the same doctor for the entire family ; but it is 
not obligatory. If your eyes are giving trouble, the general practitioner 
will send you to a sight testing optician, and if he prescribes, you can claim 
glasses. It is all free and without charge ; but during recent years some 
charges have been imposed. Now one shilling is charged for every pres- 
cription by a chemist, no matter what it costs. For artificial teeth also 
there is a small charge; not the whole cost of it, but a part of it, depending 
on the number of the artificial teeth supplied. For glasses, there is 
a charge, varying according to the frame you choose. There are also 
some small charges for some appliances, prescribed by the doctor. 


Nearly all the hospitals in Great Britain belong to the community 
excepting a few, run by religious groups like the Catholics or Jews and 
reserved for their members only. There are enough doctors and dentists 
to satisfy the need. The consultants are employed either part-time on a 
seasonal basis or full time on salary basis. The nurses are full-time and 
salaried. The wages of the domestic servants are negotiated through their 
trade unions. The whole cost of the hospitals is paid by the Minister, 
including the cost of food for the patients. All these hospitals have a large 
number of out-door patients, for whom there is the same charge for 
medicines prescribed, as there is through the general practitioners’ service, 
and for surgery appliances, which are prescribed by the hospital specialists. 
But the great bulk of the hospital service is free of charge. 60 per cent of 
the cost of national health service is the cost of salaries. 


Now I come to the local health service, which is conducted under the 
direction of the Minister as part of the national health service. There 
are priority services for mothers and children, a complete child care, with 
health visitors visiting the homes, providing nurses and doctors in atten- 
dance for inspection of the children after their birth, weighing them, feed- 
ingthem, etc. After the child reaches the age of 5, he must go to the 
school, and then he comes under the schoo] medical service, where there is 
medical treatment, which is, of course, free. This is the priority scheme. 
Then there is the special service for the aged. There are a number of aged 
persons, who have nobody to look after them. For them the local autho- 
rity provides hostesses. The local authorities have taken over old country 
mansions, equipped them with modern devices, such as modern lighting. 
The old people live there in considerable comfort. They have single or 
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double living rooms, ward robes to keep their clothes, dressing tables, 
etc. Those who can afford to pay the whole cost of £3 a week do so. 
But others will pay in accordance with what they are able to. However, 
all will be left with a minimum sum of 6s. 6d. a week for pocket money, 
which they can spend as they like. They may buy tobacco and beer, 
the old ladies may buy knitting wool and sweets. 


I do not think I have left anything, except the administrative details. 
This is the whole story of the prime institutions of the modern welfare 
state in Britain. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Is the Conservative Government effecting any check on 
the welfare state programme? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand: As J said, the Beveridge Report was accepted 
by both parties in the Coalition Government in 1942. They are both 
pledged to it ; and in their election manifestoes the two parties have under- 
taken to maintain it. As Health Minister in the Labour Government, I 
introduced some of the charges which I have referred to, in modification 
of the original plan of an entirely free of charge service. We were obliged 
to do this because the cost of the health services was steadily rising. In 
1951, we required £30 million more for the next year ; but we got only 
£5 million more. We decided that the hospital service, which accounted 
for 60 per cent of the cost, must go on ; plans for extending hospital ser- 
vice must continue. We saved the money by introducing the charges I 
have mentioned. The Conservative Government added two or three 
more charges. We introduced our charges for 3 years, being compelled 
to do so by the re-armament programme. But they have wiped out the 
statutory 3-year limit and evidently they intend to continue all the charges 
as a normal part of the service. Ofcourse, I do not know about the future. 


Question : What is the main source of taxation in Britain? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand : A large part of our revenue comes from the 
income tax, which begins at the income of £180 a year, with an allowance 
of 1/Sth of income. Roughly speaking, a wage earner does not begin to 
pay any income tax until he is earning £7 a week or £350 a year. Surtax 
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provides a great deal from those persons whose income is more than 
£2,000 a year. The tax rises with the increase of incomes, until on very 
large incomes it takes a very big share of it. It has been calculated that 
the richest in the country has not more than £6,000 a year to spend, unless 
he is able to evade the tax. National debt, essential services and armed 
forces are the 3 main items of expenditure. We have indirect taxes also, 
e.g. 7/8th of the price of tobacco is tax. Thereis a tax on petrol, beer, 
gambling, etc. Purchase tax on luxury articles, such as fur coats, and 
jewellery is also an indirect tax. 


Question : Is there any compensation for doctors who work in the 
health scheme? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand : The general practitioner is paid from the health 
service on a Certain capitation fee for every patient. For the first 1,0C0 
patients, he receives 17s. per week ; for doctors having 1,000 to 2,500 
patients 27s. per patient ; and for doctors having 2,500 to 3,500 patients 
17s. per patient. This is a very elaborate scheme designed to attract the 
doctors to the places where the workirg people live. The doctors also 
receive special mileage allowance in the country area. 


Question : What is the extent of the increase in national expenditure 
due to the introduction of these welfare services? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand: The expenditure on these services is : 
£260,000,000 for food subsidies, £60,000,000 for housirg subsidies, 
£20,000,000 on National Assistance Board, about £400,000,0C0 for 
National Health Service, i.e. about £700 or £800 million in all. Itisa 
transfer payment. In 1937 an expert body, Political and Economic 
Planning, made a survey of our health services and found that the cost 
was £200,000,000. The cost of living has almost doubled since the war and 
I therefore doubt whether we are spending any more on health services 
than before the war, especially in view of the fact that our population has 
increased and we have opened new hospitals. 


Question : What is the total national expenditure in Great Britain? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand : It is something more than £4,000,000,000 
a year. 
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Question : What is the situation about education in Britain? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand : There is for every child in the country entire- 
ly free primary and secondary education. As for the universities, the num- 
ber of students at them has doubled. We have doubled the grants to the 
universities and provided additional money for the teaching of sciences, 
natural sciences, medical sciences, etc. State scholarships are provided 
and it is ensured that the university education is within the reach of every 
student, whatever his parents’ income may be. 


UNITED NATIONS AND THE SELF-DETERMINATION 
OF PEOPLES! 


Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 


This evening I shall speak to you about the article in the Draft Coven- 
ants on Human Rights, on the right of self-determination, some of the 
objections raised against it and amendments proposed to it. I feel that 
that was of more basic importance than the other matters such as 
Political Rights for Women and Freedom of Information, that I was 
personally concerned with in the Third Committee. 


The importance of the speedy and effective implementation of the 
principle of self-determination was pointed out by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in his Introductory Statement to the Annual Re- 
port on the work of the Organisation for 1952 in the following words : 
“The rise of nationalism and the demand for greater equality of rights, 
freedom and economic opportunity among all these peoples are facts 
of our times as significant as the ‘East-West’ conflict. These are historic 
forces that will not be denied. They constitute one of the greatest challenges 
to contemporary civilisation. The question is whether, by enlisting 
moderation and realism on all sides, we can find effective means to answer 
this challenge by peaceful and evolutionary means rapidly enough to pre- 
vent violent upheavels and widespread chaos that are likely if we do 
not.”” Pakistan’s attitude towards the problem was stated by the Hon’ble 
«1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 6, 1953, 
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Sir Zafrulla Khan in his address to the General Assembly on November 
12, 1952 in the following words : “The only obstacle in the way of such a 
consummation (i.e., the grant of self-determination to those without this 
right) being achieved at an early date is a short-sighted view, held by a 
section of the dominating people, of what, they choose to consider their 
political and economic interests. This view disregards the inevitability of 
the issue of the conflict and ignores the glaring lessons to be learned, and 
the inescapable conclusions to be drawn from recent political and con- 
stitutional developments. The only alternative is conflict, sharp and 
bitter, involving large sections of mankind and progressively destruc- 
tive of friendliness and co-operation.” 


By a resolution, in February 1952, the General Assembly, at its Sixth 
Session, decided to include in the Human Rights Covenant or Covenants, 
an article on the right of all peoples and all nations to self-determination, 
and requested the Commission on Human Rights to prepare and sub- 
mit at the Seventh Session recommendations for provisions for securing 
international respect for the principle of self-determination of peoples. 
Accordingly, the Commission, at its April-June 1952 Session, proposed an 
article each for the two drafts of Human Rights Covenants. Draft Resolu- 
tion (A) required member states (1) to uphold the principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples and respect their independence and (2) to assist non- 
self-governing and trust territories to a realisation of this right upon 
popular demand ascertained through plebiscites under U.N. auspices. 
Draft Resolution (B), intended for adoption by ECOSOC, required the 
General Assembly to recommend to member-states in charge of non- 
self-governing and trust territories to voluntarily include, in their 
reports under Article 73 (e) of the Charter, information on political 
growth in and the demands of the peoples of those territories. The 
Economic and Social Committee sent both the Draft Resolutions, with- 
out comment, to the General Assembly which, on the 17th October 1952, 
referred them to the Third Committee, where they were discussed from 
the 12th November to the 3rd December 1952. 


In the general debate, China stated that, as the right of self-deter- 
mination of peoples was of the nature of a collective right, it would not 
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be appropriate to include in it any conventions concerned with individual 
rights. Such a contention, Pakistan maintained, could not be sustained, 
as no sharp distinction could be drawn between the different 
categories of what are, in fact, indivisible human rights. The Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties recommended at its 4th Session the inclusion in the Covenants of 
Human Rights of articles for the protection of the religion, language 
and culture of minority groups, which is surely a collective measure. 
Conversely, no less a body than the International Law Commission, at 
its first session, thought it not incongruous to include in a document, 
purporting to enunciate collective rights and duties of states, an 
article (article 6) for protecting the individual rights of every person ina 
state “without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion”. We, 
therefore, held the view that both individual and collective rights could 
be dealt with in the same instrument, without offending against any 


technical rule of law or propriety. 


In the XIVth Session of the ECOSOC, France had raised the objection 
that, in drafting the text of the article on the right of self-determination, 
no thought had been given to the stage of the development of individual 
rights and of respect for those rights attained in a given territory. We 
felt that this contention was based upon the wrong notion that there was 
an inherent conflict between the right of self-determination and the exer- 
cise of individual rights. We pointed out that it was only when people 
were in enjoyment of the right of self-determination that unfettered exer- 
cise of fundamental rights and freedoms was at all possible. In several 
countries there were discriminatory laws regarding the individual’s poli- 
tical and economic rights, such as franchise, elections, the right to take 
part in government, the right to education, employment, social and 
services. There are diverse other laws aimed at preserving the interests of 
the privileged classes, which violate the principle of equality. Such discri- 
minatory laws are based on grounds of race, colour, religion or national 
origin, and can only be ended if a people is master of its own destiny. 


Many objections to the text of the articles on self-determination were 


purely of a technical legal nature, such as those requiring prior and pre- 
cise definitions of ‘‘peoples”, “nations” and “‘self-determination”. Both 
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Belgium and the United Kingdom asked for answers to a truly formidable 
questionnaire, which we were assured was not exhaustive. It was 
suggested that the colossal task of preparing these answers should be 
undertaken by the International Law Commission, the ECOSOC and 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. We replied that this would be, not only an impossible 
but also a futile task, practically co-extensive with the entire field of inter- 
national law, and lead to a virtually permanent postponement of an 
issue for which the challenge of historic forces demanded a rapid and just 
solution. The suggested approach, we contended, was inconsistent with 
the Covenants on Human Rights. We pointed out that the terms of these 
Covenants had not been subjected to any such process before being 
adopted and asked why should the wording of the article on self-deter- 
mination ? 

The Covenant dealing with economic, social and cultural rights 
speaks of the right to “fair wages’, “social security”, “adequate hous- 
ing”, “adequate standard of living”. These terms surely are relative 
to circumstances of each people and not absolute. When applied, for 
example, to Pakistan and the Middle East, which are on the threshold 
of economic development, they do not mean the same thing as 
they do when they are applied to highly developed countries, like 
the U.S. and the U.K. Article 4 of the same Covenant speaks of 
“general welfare in a democratic society”; but exactly what are “gen- 
eral welfare” and a “democratic society”? Such concepts are widely 
and variously interpreted by the United Kingdom, the United States, 
the U.S.S.R. and the other countries which are known as the people’s 
democracies. 


Article 4 of the Charter lays down that membership to the U.N. is 
open to all “peace-loving states” who accept the Charter obligations and 
are “willing and able to carry out these obligations”. Certain very 
obvious and pertinent questions arise: (a) According to what specific 
criteria is a state considered peace-loving or otherwise ? (b) Does the term 
“state” apply only to communities which possess full sovereign powers, or 
does it include those that fall short of these powers in having interna- 
tional relations ? (c) What specifie factors determine a state’s ability to 
¢arry out the Charter obligations ? No categorical answers to these 
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questions are yet to be found in the jurisprudence of the United Nations. 
Whenever these questions arise, the General Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council use a certain amount of discretion. The same may be done 
regarding the concepts involved in the principle of self-determination. 


Again, nowhere does the Charter define the all-important concept 
of “aggression”; nor is there any other complete or authoritative state- 
ment of the various acts which may be said to constitute aggression. As 
the eminent representative of the U.S. declared in the Legal Committee 
of the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, “‘law was not merely a collec- 
tion of precisely defined concepts; it also embodied a number of more 
elastic principles...law must develop in accordance with individual cases 
and not on the basis of a priori judicial definitions”. 


Arguing by analogy, we held the view that the right of self-determina- 
tion could be implemented even though there was a lack of precise legal 
criteria to determine its applicability, provided the parties concerned 
agreed in good faith to implement it. 


Both France and the U.K. objected, in particular to Draft Resolu- 
tion (B), which required that information on self-determination be included 
in the reports under Article 73 (e) of the Charter, contending that that 
would be a distortion of the meaning and intention of that Article, and an 
indirect attempt to amend the Charter. We felt that the objection was 
fully answered by Professor Hans Kelsen, who in the Introduction to 
his book Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations says: “The 
law of a community, national or international, and especially its Con- 
stitution or Constituent Treaty, may be changed, not only by formal amend- 
ments, carried out in accordance with the procedure laid down for this 
purpose in the law itself. It may be modified also by its actual applica- 
tion, based on an interpretation, which, more or less consistent with the 
letter of the law, is not in conformity with the ascertainable intention of 
its authors. This is the way the law adapts itself to changing circum- 
stances, if it is too difficult or impossible to put in operation the amend- 
ment procedure.” 


However, the most astonishing of all the objections brought to the 
inclusion in the Covenants on Human Rights of an article on the right of 
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self-determination and to Draft Resolutions (A) and (B), was that these 
might jeopardise, or even subvert, world peace. And this, in spite of 
the fact that Articles 1 and 55 of the Charter declare the rights of self- 
determination and respect for it to be the very basis of universal peace. 
Naturally we asked whether it was postulated that world peace depended 
on the continuing existence of a balance of power, which necessitated 
the perpetual dependence of certain peoples, or whether it was because 
of the fear of the loss of raw materials and other resources, man- 
power, strategic territory and other economic and political assets, that 
it was sought to withhold or delay the right of self-determination for 
non-self-governing territories. In this context, I stated that the issue 
of Kashmir might well shatter world peace, if a speedy and just solution 
of it was not forthcoming, through a free and impartial plebiscite under 
the aegis of the United Nations. 


During the general debate, we had said that, while we were in gen- 
eral agreement with the substance of the article on the right of self-deter- 
mination in the Draft Covenants on Human Rights and Draft Resolutions 
(A) and (B), as transmitted by the Commission on Human Rights, we 
were prepared to consider on their merits any amendments to them that 
might be proposed to the Committee. The Pakistan Delegation voted 
in favour of the U.S. amendment to delete the first two paragraphs of 
Draft Resolution (A), which contained references to the slavery of peoples 
subject to alien rule. We were anxious not to allow a mere quibbling 
over words to hold up the more important substance of the Resolution. 
We also voted for the addition of the two preambular paragraphs, pro- 
posed by the United States, which were to the effect that any recom- 
mendations to promote international respect for the self-determination 
of peoples be considered within the framework of universality, as the 
principle of self-determination, affirmed in the Charter, applied to all 
peoples and not solely to peoples under some one or another form of 
colonial status. The special reference here was to states which had lost 
their independence as well as to those whose independence was threatened. 


In the revised U.S. amendment to para 1 of the operative part of 
Draft Resolution (A), the words “‘and respect the independence of all 
states” was omitted. We agreed with this, for we felt that the provision 
enjoining respect for the independence of states, through a resolution of 
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the General Assembly, would not strengthen what was already a funda- 
mental rule of general international law as well as the law of the 
United Nations. 


Another amendment was of particular interest to us. It related to 
the mode of ascertaining the wishes of the people with regard to self- 
determination. At an earlier stage, the Indians had put forward their 
version of para 2 of Draft Resolution (A) which was as follows: “The 
wishes of the people being ascertained through a plebiscite under the 
auspices of the United Nations or other recognised democratic means”. 
The amendments moved to this clause by a great number of delegations 
showed the concern of the international community for ensuring that the 
wishes of the people, in the matter of deciding their own destiny, should 
be expressed freely and without fear. We, therefore, welcomed the 
amendments to the second para of the Indian amendment, moved by the 
fifteen Latin American delegations, as also the amemdment moved by the 
delegations of Greece, Ethiopia and the Lebanon. We did not agree 
that what were called “‘other recognised democratic means” of ascertaining 
the wishes of the people could safeguard their right of self-determination 
as well as could a plebiscite held under the auspices of the United 
Nations. History shows how other “recognised democratic means” of 
ascertaining the wishes of the people and indeed even plebiscites have 
been twisted into instruments for exacting popular approval for coups 
d’etat and faits accompli. For it is undeniable that under conditions of 
military occupation and control of administration by an interested power 
people can be made to vote in any way in which it is desired. Even if 
the provisions of the constitution of a state should preclude resort to a 
plebiscite, under the auspices of the U.N., we maintained that obligations 
arising from an international agreement for the holding of a plebiscite 
could not be nullified by these provisions, for it is a fundamental rule 
of international law that every state has the duty to carry out its 
obligations in good faith. As finally agreed to, the Draft Resolution 
(A), para 2, speaks of “the wishes of the people being ascertained, 
through plebiscites or other recognised democratic means, preferably 
under the auspices of the United Nations.” 





How will the world respond to the challenge of national aspirations 
Seeking self-expression ? This is a challenge upon which so much of the 
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future peace and prosperity of the world depends and which calls for the 
maximum goodwill and understanding of all nations. It heartened me 
to observe the increasingly important part that women of the world were 
playing in this and other urgent problems. The Third Committee, on 
which I was serving, had no less than 15 women, representing 15 different 
countries, all of them keenly alert and intelligently responsive to their 
opportunities for service, especially in social, economic and cultural 
matters, which are specifically the concern of the Third Committee, and 
which form the basis and substance of political growth and development. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY! 
Joseph E. Johnson 


What I shall say tonight will reflect my personal views, for I have no 
official connection whatsoever with the United States Government. My 
remarks about the new Administration will be tentative, for I left the 
United States a week before Mr. Eisenhower became President. 


In order to consider American foreign policy, one has to take a look 
at the period before World War II. We were then a great power, by any 
possible measurement—population, economics or military strength. But 
we did not act like a great power and were not an important figure on the 
world scene. We were not even conscious of our power. But now we 
have moved to the position of being one of the two super-powers of the 
world. 


Between the wars, we had three foreign policies. First, there was the 
policy of isolationism, that is, not getting mixed up in world affairs. 
Secondly, we had a policy described as the open door policy towards the 
Far East. It did not reach Hong Kong and Malaya, but it included China 
and Japan. Thirdly, we had a good neighbour policy towards the other 
American countries. We had a fourth policy also—or no policy—for the 
area from Suez to Singapore. We were completely ignorant of this area 
and had no political interest in it. Our sole interests in it were two, 








1 From an addgess delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 27, 1953. 
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arising out of our missionaries there and our oil companies which began 
operating in the period just before the war. 


If you will compare Franklin Roosevelt’s inaugural address in 1933 
and Eisenhower’s in 1953, you will notice a significant difference between 
them. Roosevelt scarcely mentions foreign policy. There is only one 
sentence about it in which he says that our foreign policy is good neigh- 
bourly. In Eisenhower’s inaugural address, there is almost no mention 
of domestic policy. This is a great change. 


The fact that we were not formerly concerned with foreign affairs 
has left certain legacies. The first of these is our inexperience of foreign 
affairs. In 1939, the United States had about 800 foreign service officers; 
now they are 3 to 4 thousand. This expansion has meant, not with- 
out a certain amount of difficulty, bringing in people who could not 
possibly have had the required training. There was inexperience 
also on the part of our executive. It has not been easy for it to work as 
a team, which was also partly due to our constitutional organisation, i.e., 
the separation of powers between the Congress and the President. 


As a result, we have had to make adjustments in a short period of time. 
We have had to debate the new policy in full, debate every single matter 
from UNO to NATO, the Marshall Plan and the Point Four Programme. 
All these have been an enormous problem for the American people. We 
had to debate in the press, in the Congress and among the people, all of 
whom brought up new arguments. This has been a full-fledged debate; 
and unfortunately we sometimes forgot that the rest of the world was also 
listening. There are disadvantages perhaps in this way of formulating 
foreign policy. But I can say that there are very great advantages as 
well, for we must know where we stand and get public support, not only 
of a moral, but also of an economic, kind ; because foreign policy means 
billions. 


I would like to point out that, since about 1941, our policies have had 
the backing of the American people. In the first place, even before 
the United States entered World War II, there was the policy of preparing 
for a position of leadership in the post-war period. There was long 
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preparation for it, including the adoption of the Atlantic Charter. I 
think it is not unfair to say that we did take a lead in the creation of the 
United Nations. The aim of our policy was to do all we could for the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the world after the war. As a country, 
which had not suffered the ravages of war at home, we had a sense of obliga- 
tion to the rest of the world. It was as a result of this attitude that what 
later, with the cooperation of other countries, expanded into the UN 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, began as a little office in the State 
Department. As a corollary to this principle came the economic aid pro- 
grammes to assist other nations. These are based upon the realisation 
that we could not live happily in a world the rest of which was in desperate 
circumstances. 


In the beginning, there was a really serious attempt on our part to 
work with the Russians, an attempt which was exemplified, in the draft 
of the UN Charter, by the provision about four great power agreement on 
important matters. But we have learnt the lesson that the Russians are 
not prepared to work with us. 


In 1946 and 1947, we were building up resistance to Stalinist imperial- 
ism, of which Communism is an agent. The Truman Doctrine and 
a host of other measures were designed to try to curb this imperialism, 
which was described in 1947 by Mr. Acheson as aggressive and expanding. 
This building up of resistance became decisive when on June 25, 1950, 
the proposal was put before the United Nations that it should resist 
aggression by the North Koreans. Harry Truman, as he was leaving 
office, said that he thought his claim to fame as President would rest on his 
decision to lead the United Nations to resist aggression in Korea. I too 
feel that this is something for which he deserves the applause of the 
peoples of the free world. 


However, I think we have made some mistakes. Our first mistake was 
that we thought we could work with the Russians. Those who criticise 
us for it, ignore the circumstances that were then prevailing. In De- 
cember 1945, before the end of the war, it was inconceivable that an 
organisation of an international character could be created without the 
Russians, It was inconceivable at that time that negotiations between 
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the several victors (if not the Allies), were not necessary for settling 
the terms of peace. It seems to me quite unhistorical to suggest that we 
could have pursued a policy very much different from the one we did. I 
might even say that those who are today critical of that policy were at 
that time either themselves in favour of it or were strangely silent about 
it. However, I am glad that we did pursue that policy, because by so 
doing we learnt the hard thing about the problem of dealing with the 
Soviet Union. It is believed that Mr. Roosevelt had already begun to 
realize the necessity of a change over from it before his death. 


The second mistake we made lay in our incredibly speedy demobilisa- 
tion after the war. The United States, which, in September 1945, had the 
greatest navy in the world, probably the greatest air force in the world 
and a large well-trained army, by the summer of 1946, had none of them. 
The navy was gone, the air force was gone, the army was gone, despite 
the efforts of some of our Government leaders, notably the Secretary of 
State for War, Mr. Stimson. This was not due to the American Gov- 
ernment, but to the American people. In my opinion, it gave the Soviet 
Union and its leaders the impression that the United States could not play 
the leading role any more. Anybody, who is historical enough, can 
infer from these facts who had and who did not have peaceful intentions 
for the post-war period and who is today the aggressor. 


There were some other mistakes also. One was the withdrawal of 
troops from Korea in 1949. I think we should have left at least some 
token forces there. I think also that it was a mistake in a way to move 
towards the Yalu River at the time we did in 1950. We failed in China 
too. We could not bring about its unification on democratic lines and 
save it from totalitarianism. This has been a strategic failure for the free 
world. 


Another failure, a very real one and a continuing one, is the failure 
to tell our story effectively, not perhaps in Pakistan, but in other parts of 
the world, in Asia and Europe, and to answer the charges that are made 
against us. It seems to be very difficult for us Americans, whether we be 
officials or private citizens, to face these charges and to make it clear that 
our policies are based on universally recognized principles, principles that 
are acceptable, if not to Moscow, at least to most of the rest of the world, 
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However, I do not think that the United States believes in peace above 
everything else. We believe in peace with justice and freedom. But I am 
perfectly certain that if we had to choose between peace on the one hand 
and justice and freedom on the other, we would not choose peace. 
That does not mean we do not believe in peace. We believe in peace, 
but there are certain other things which we regard even worth 
fighting for. 


With our belief in international cooperation, as shown by our work 
in the United Nations and its Agencies, and our belief in self-government 
as demonstrated by our giving of independence to the Philippines and our 
support for the independence of Indonesia, our policy is one of enlightened 
self-interest. This policy is sometimes criticized on the ground that 
we cannot, consistently with our self-interest, be fair to the rest of the 
world. Iam not going to mention here, except very briefly, the criticism 
that comes from the Communists. Moreover, the more the Communists 
criticise us the more, I feel, we are in the right. I can understand people 
when they say that we have made decisions which were not correct, but 
not when they say that we have been morally wrong. The facts are that 
the United States is a great power, that it has interests all over the world, 
that its relations with different countries cause conflicts in its own poli- 
cies and require decisions which sometimes make people dislike it. But 
it is inconceivable that our role with respect to any question has been 
criminal. 


I shall now say something about the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration. It seems to me that if one compares Mr. Eisenhower’s inaugural 
speech with the Atlantic Charter of 1941, or the various pronouncements 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, one is struck by the similarity between 
them. I feel therefore that we can safely assume that the objectives and 
the principles of American policy will remain unchanged under the new 
Administration. 


There is another reason for believing this. After all Mr. Eisenhower 
himself has been associated, since 1942, with American foreign policy, in 
particular, towards Europe. One cannot believe that he would go back 
on a policy in which he believed and of which he was an instrument. 
Further Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of State, served under the old Adminis- 
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tration and was concerned with some of the problems with which it was 
confronted. Some of the other people have also been retained, particular- 
ly those who have dealt with the problems of Japan. I think one can 
expect that there will be an attempt to continue and perhaps even emphasise 
what is called the non-partisan approach to policy. 


But there are differences in tone which are already visible. One 
of the ways in which the differences are shown is the contrast between the 
concept of containment of Soviet imperialism, which was the sup- 
posed policy of the last Administration, and the policy of liberation of 
captive peoples, which is the policy of the new Administration. This 


seems to be a sharp difference. 


Another difference in tone is in respect of Europe. The tendency 
of the present Administration is to talk more strongly to Europe about 
the necessity of bringing about unification. The American people are 
impatient about the speedy integration of Europe. Actually they have 
so far been patient about it, for it was in 1949 that Congress passed the 
European Economic Cooperation Act. I happen myself to be one of those 
who thought that this was not going to be as easy a task as some people 
suggested. The problem of bringing about European unification is a very 
difficult one; but there is a feeling in America that things must now 


move. 


There is also a difference in tone with regard to the Far East, al- 
though here again the new policy seems to be not very greatly dissimilar 
to the old one. The new American Ambsassador to Paris has said that 


he believed in more aid for Indo-China, of course, to free the French 
from there, in order that they should have more strength in Europe. It 
is important to remember that the American people are very much concern- 
ed about the Far East. 

I would, in passing, refer to the so-called de-neutralization of For- 
mosa. I have myself not made up my mind whether this was a wise step 


or not. It is difficult to say at present. ButIcansay that the new Admi- 


nistration came into office clearly knowing what the American people want- 
ed. These are the alternatives : One is an all-out military offensive to- 
wards the Yalu. That seemed definitely out of the picture. Another 
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alternative for the Americans was to pull out of Korea all the UN forces. 
A third alternative was further negotiations. Of this last, I see no hope 
after Mr. Vyshinsky’s defeat (and his violent attack) on the Indian 
Resolution. This Resolution was supported by 54 members of the United 
Nations but was turned down by the 5 members belonging to the 
Soviet bloc. It is, in that context, I think, that the decision was taken to 
de-neutralize Formosa, perhaps to bring more pressure on the Com- 
munists. Those who are critical of that move, have not so far as I know, 
suggested any alternative to it. 


The American people, by bringing in the new Administration, have 
shown a desire for a change in the tone of their foreign policy and I do 
think that it will now be sharper. But essentially it will not be greatly 
different from the policy which has been pursued since 1946, and I 
have no doubt that it will continue to be based upon the belief that man 
must be free. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: What is the American attitude towards Palestine? 


Dr. Joseph E. Johnson : 1 felt at the time that the Palestine policy 
was being developed that I would prefer another policy. But I think it is 
quite clear that Israel has come to stay and will not be eliminated because 
the people of the Muslim world think it undesirable. 


Question: Is there any scope at all for cooperation with Russia? 


Dr. Joseph E. Johnson: \ believe that it may be possible to work out, 
what I would prefer to call, not an agreement, but accommodation. We 
already know that another war would be incredibly disastrous. I have 
the feeling that the Russian people as a whole do not have any apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the atomic war, which would doubtless come, if 
there was a war between Russia and the rest of the world. If they do 
realise that we mean business in resisting their expansion by military 
means they would even be prepared to reach an agreement. 


Question ; Is not the existing tension to a great extent due to non- 
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recognition of the present Chinese Government? 


Dr. Joseph E. Johnson: 1 do not think the British Government has 
gained anything by its recognition of Communist China, either in the way 
of information or any other way. The American people feel strongly 
that so long as the Chinese Communists are killing their boys in Korea 
they will be against recognising Communist China. 


Question : What are the speaker’s views about the revision of the 
Yalta Agreement ? 


Dr. Joseph E. Johnson: 1 am without sufficient knowledge on this 
subject, because I missed the papers when it was being discussed. One 
view is that the agreement of Yalta is not binding because it is not a treaty 
duly and properly approved. I do not think there is any suggestion that 
we can revise the agreement. But I feel that the Soviet Union has failed 
to live up to its promises under that agreement. In the Yalta Agreement 
there is a declaration to the effect that the four Powers agree to cooperate 
in bringing about the establishment of democratic constitutions in liberated 
Europe. The Soviet Union took care to see that the countries under its 
influence in the Eastern Europe had nothing like democratic constitutions. 
They have violated the agreement from the very beginning. 


Question : Is there any chance that Mao Tse-tung will tread the track 
of Tito? 


Dr. Joseph E. Johnson : 1 do not think the parallel is correct, although 
some people think it is. I think it is conceivable that a policy of lesser 
opposition to Communist China would have brought him nearer to us. 
But we did nothing to drive Yugoslavia out of the Soviet b/oc. It was 
Stalin who did it; and I suspect that very much the same thing will happen 
with respect to China. 
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SPAIN IN THE PRESENT DAY WORLD! 


Alberto Martin Artajo 


I shall begin by mentioning some prominent facts about the position 
of Spain in the present day world and its services to the free world. The 
first is the victory that we had in our own land over the Communists, after 
a struggle lasting for 3 years. The second is the neutrality of Spain during 
World War II. The third is the endurance that Spain showed after that 
war, when the people of other countries did not understand clearly the 
position of Spain. And finally the collaboration of Spain at the present 
moment with all the international organisations and, at the same time, its 
willingness to help anybody or in anything, with a view to developing 
peace in the free world. 


The most striking thing about our situation in recent years is the lack 
of understanding on the part of the powers towards Spain and its historical 
evolution. There has been about Spain what we call a “black legend”. 
Spain has been an object of calumny. Even in recent times, the position 
of Spain has been misunderstood and there has been a lack of goodwill 
and understanding towards it. 


From 1936 to 1939 there was the Spanish War, which has been written 
about in such a way as to make it appear that it was a revolution against 
the republican regime. But before it began, there was a critical situation 
in Spain and even the republican government had to face a Communist 
revolution in the northern part of the country. That is why Generalis- 
simo Franco started his movement, whose aim was to defend the country 
against a serious danger. I repeat that Spain rendered a great service to 
the free world through its victory against Communism. During the 
three years of the civil war, international brigades, containing notable 
Communists, fought in our country against its people and General Franco. 
Some of the leaders of the countries now behind the Iron Curtain were the 
leaders of these international brigades. 


Spain stuck to real and absolute neutrality during the Second 
World War, even though we were criticized for having a certain tendency 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on March 13, 1953. 
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of friendship towards a certain group of countries. It is true that a part of 
the public opinion in Spain was specially friendly with some countries of 
Europe. But in spite of this, we did not, for a moment, break our neutra- 
lity, which we continued strictly to observe until the end of the war. In- 
deed, it has been recognised that General Franco rendered a real service 
to the Allied powers in stopping the German armies at the Pyrenees. 
If these armies could have gone as far as the south of Spain, they would 
have been a serious menace to the Allies. Allied airmen could cross 
over to Europe through Spain. Hundreds of American aviators, who 
were forcibly landed in Spain, were provided with facilities to join their 
fighting forces again. This was and has been admitted as one of the ser- 
vices rendered by Spain towards the winning of the war by the Allies. 


During the war, we stuck to our determination to maintain our inde- 
pendence. Due to the prevailing atmosphere against Spain, there were 
many pressures to force us to change our regime. But we maintained the 
European tradition that every country is entitled to govern itself as it 
chooses, without pressure or influence from the outside. 


Notable today is our spirit of collaboration with the rest of the world 
and our open door policy. Spain is freely open to all the free countries 
of the world. 


Spain is placed among four continents. She is between Europe 
and Africa on the one hand and between Asia and America on the other. 
She is in the position of a bridge, a cultural and strategic bridge, between 
these four worlds. Our thesis is that the new world could not be built 
upon the basis of nations only, but on the basis of groups of nations, of 
families, of peoples. Spain is a part of Hispanidad, which means 
a family of Spanish nations. Spain is also entitled to a place in the family of 
Arabian and Islamic countries. Eight centuries of Arabian and Islamic rule 
in Spain has left deep traces on the culture and civilisation of our country. 


Nowadays the matter of principal interest in Europe is the front against 
international Communism. Spain does not belong to any bloc. It 
has not signed the Atlantic Treaty, which some other European countries 
have. But in case of aggression by Communism, Spain would be willing 


to help as much as possible. Spain has a treaty with Portugal, called the 
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Iberian Pact. But she would be willing to collaborate, in case of aggres- 
sion, with any other country. Meetings and conversations are going 
on with the United States, so that the aggrieved powers might be able to 
utilise certain strategic posts in Spain, which they might need for their 
defence. 


But Spain does not want war. What she wants is peace and justice. 
She is prepared for all round international cooperation. She will help 
to maintain peace and help to promote justice, for without justice there 
can be no peace. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Spain is in a neutral position and serves as a bridge. What 
would be the attitude of Spain towards acting as a mediator between the 
Communist and the Capitalist blocs? 


H. E. Senor Alberto Martin Artajo: 1 do not think that either of the 
contending parties would entrust Spain the role of a mediator. I realise 
your point of view very well, but the matter is not so simple as it looks, for 
the problems involved in it are very complicated. 


Question: What is Spain’s attitude towards Morocco’? 


H. E. Senor Alberto Martin Artajo: The position in Morocco is not due 
to the will of Spain, but to an international agreement, signed by several 
powers. However, our collaboration in Morocco is complete. Last year 
I made a tour of Arabian countries and was received everywhere by the 
chiefs of their governments, and their ministers. I was accompanied by 
a Muslim, Mohammad Mizyan. He is a general in the Spanish Army, 
At present he is military governor of one of the Spanish cities. In all 
the countries that I visited, the fact that I was accompanied by a Muslim 
general was considered a proof of our collaboration in Morocco. The 
zone of Morocco under Spanish protectorate is, as you know, very poor. 
Every year it costs millions to Spain. But in spite of this, we have already 
granted it a measure of autonomy, as you might have read in the papers. 
It is anticipated that in the near future, our zone of Morocco will reach ful] 
autonomy and freedom. 
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Question: Why is it that Spain has not been admitted to the United 
Nations, in spite of its having done so much for world peace? 


H. E. Senor Alberto Martin Artajo: You know what the attitude of the 
United Nations towards Spain has been. The representatives of various 
countries were withdrawn from Spain and in 1946 a blockade of our 
country was voted. Spain kept on resisting, refusing to agree to the 
conditions that they were trying to force on her, before accepting her 
again as a member of the family of nations. But when they saw that the 
attitude of Spain was firm they withdrew the previous recommendation and 
all the representatives returned to Madrid. Spain has already started 
entering the technical organisations of the United Nations. Last year we 
joined UNESCO, there being 44 votes in our favour and 4 against us, which 
in itself is a proof of a change in the attitude of the United Nations towards 
Spain. Thus the United Nations is now persuaded to recognise the value 
of Spain, if not Spain itself. But we have not yet been admitted to the 
United Nations. We, the Spaniards, are a very proud people. When you 
want to enter a club and you know that there is a member who will 
black-ball you, you do not want to be a candidate. We know that in the 
United Nations, there is a power that has the right of veto in the matter of 
our admission and does not want us to be there. So we stay out. How- 
ever, I want to express our gratitude to Pakistan, which on all occasions 
has helped Spain and voted for her admission. Spain is thankful to the 
great nation of Pakistan. 


Question: What has been the development about agrarian reform in 
Spain? 


H. E. Senor Alberto Martin Artajo: The main task in Spain nowadays 
is to prevent the extension of misery and poverty. This is only possible 
through social justice. Under the regime of General Franco, we are trying 
to bring more land under the plough and provide water for it. We have 
been developing plans, similar to those of the Pakistan Government, for 
making dams, distributing fertilisers, etc; We do not wish to distribuie 
misery and poverty but wealth. 
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EGYPTIAN FOREIGN POLICY' 
Mohamed Abdel Kader Hamza 


The aim of Egyptian policy has always been the attainment of 
independence of the country and the realization of the unity of the Nile 
Valley. Egypt was tied to Britain. Britain interfered in Egyptian affairs, 
sometimes openly, sometimes covertly. Thus there was a continued 
violation of the sovereignty of Egypt. 


In 1936 the Treaty with Britain was concluded. As a result of it, 
British inteference in Egyptian affairs decreased, but did not disappear 
altogether. The two most important issues of independence and the 
unity of the Nile Valley still remained unresolved. The occupation 
continued and the British troops did not leave Cairo until well after the 
end of the Second World War, i.e. 1947. 


The Sudan remained, till 23rd July 1952, the date of coup d’etat of 
General Mohamed Neguib, the main obstacle in the way of a complete 
understanding between the British and ourselves. The British have always 
been desirous of retaining for themselves, as a substitute for Egypt, the 
southern part of the Nile Valley. It must be remembered that it was lack 
of an agreement about the Sudan which led to the failure of all 
negotiations between Britain and Egypt that took place before the 
Treaty of 1936. Even this Treaty did not solve the problem of the Sudan, 
though it did settle some minor issues connected with it, such as the return 
to the Sudan of Egyptian troops that, in 1924, had been made to withdraw 
from there. 


Objectively speaking, Egypt did not make the correct positive 
approach to the Sudanese question. No effort was made to strengthen our 
ties with our Sudanese brothers. The British, being in control of the ad- 
ministration of the Sudan, took full advantage of this situation. The 
result was to strengthen the elements who demanded separation of the 


Sudan from Egypt on the basis of complete independence. As a natural 
consequence, Sudanese elements that demanded unity with Egypt became 
weaker. The blame for it rests on the successive Egyptian Governments 
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that allowed relations with the Sudanese to deteriorate and did not come 
to an understanding with them on the basis of common interests of both 
the Egyptians and the Sudanese, and the liberation of the Sudan from the 
British. It would perhaps surprise you to know that of the Prime Minis- 
ters of Egypt, with the exception of Ali Maher in 1939, none visited the Su- 
dan, personally to acquaint himself with its people. 


This negative attitude resulted in a sort of ill-feeling between the 
Sudanese and the successive Egyptian Governments and led to an increase 
in the intensity of the attacks on Egypt by the pro-independence elements 
in the Sudan. The British, on their part, persevered in encouraging 
the Sudanese to demand complete separation from the northern part 
of the Valley. 


This was the unbalanced pattern of Egyptian policy until the spring 
of 1952. Then the Egyptians started seriously to think of coming to an 
understanding with the Sudanese themselves, instead of the British. 
But our efforts in this regard met with no success, because of the pe- 
culiar character of Egyptian Administration during the later period of the 
reign of the ex-King Farouk. The Sudanese could not place their trust in 
him. His very presence at the head of our affairs was enough to shy 
them away. 


But when the new regime was established, it took correct steps to 
bring about a settlement of the Sudanese issue. This resulted in the con- 
clusion of an agreement with the Sudanese at Khartoum on 10th January 
of this year. It was actually on the basis of the Khartoum Agreement that 
the February 12, 1953 Agreement with the British at Cairo was arrived at. 
According to the Cairo Agreement, the Sudanese are to determine their 
future within three years, during which period the British Administration 
will be eliminated and all Egyptian and British troops will be withdrawn 
from the Sudan. Then a plebiscite will take place in which the Sudanese 
will choose between complete independence of Egypt or confederal unity 
with her. 


The idea of ascertaining the wishes of the Sudanese people on these 
two issues is not a new one, It was first given expression to in a proposal 
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made to the United Nations General Assembly in the winter of 1950-51 
by the Wafdist Foreign Minister, Mohamed Salahuddin. 


The question of the evacuation of British troops from Egypt, parti- 
cularly the Suez Canal Zone, was the subject of three series of negotiations, 
after the end of the Second World War. They all failed. The last of 
these negotiations failed, because the British insisted that the evacuation 
of their troops would be conditional on Egypt’s undertaking to join the 
Middle East Defence Organization. This was rejected by the Wafd 
Government of the day in October, 1951. 


Then began armed resistance against the British in the Canal Zone. 
The moral value of this resistance far exceeded the material gains resulting 
from it. It demonstrated to the world that the British were aggressors, 
who, for the sake of retaining their foothold in Egypt, did not hesitate to 
shed Egyptian blood on Egyptian soil. 


At this stage, | might refer to the events that preceded the establish- 
ment of the present regime in Egypt. The private life and public beha- 
viour of the ex-King were none too good. His activities, which were un- 
desirable both from the internal and the external points of view, were wide- 
ly reported and unfavourably commented upon in the press abroad. This 
Situation was made worse by the fact that the Jews have a controlling 
influence in the radio and the press of America and of some European 
countries. They took advantage of the ill-repute of the ex-King and attack- 
ed not only him but also Egypt. This campaign by the Jews gave a bad 
name to Egypt and led foreign newspapers to write against our country. 
Public opinion abroad was worked up against Egypt and we were accused 
of being a corrupted people. We still did nothing about it; and the ex- 
King continued to pursue his evil ways, both in his private life and in rela- 
tion to the affairs of state. To make matters worse, our Government 
at that time enforced censorship on the foreign pressmen. This resulted 
in the foreign opinion becoming all the more hostile to Egypt. In the 
estimation of the world, Egypt went down still further. 


However, the state of affairs improved in October 1952, i.e. after 
the beginning of the struggle in the Suez Canal Zone. Egypt regained 
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some of her lost prestige, the world watching with interest the outcome of 
the struggle. It had gone on only for three months, when unfortunately 
there came the burning of Cairo. This was a great setback; the world 
again started condemning us. Exaggerated reports of the extent of the 
loss of life and property and of the magnitude of the disorders 
put the clock back. The riots, the frequent ministerial changes 
and the generally unfavourable external situation had created a ferment 
in the minds of Egyptians. They strongly felt that a radical change was 
needed. When, under General Neguib, the movement for such a change 
began, the people hailed it with enthusiasm. A movement such as this, 
seeking to redeem Egypt from the depths of degradation to which it had 
fallen, was what they wanted. The extent to which it has rehabilitated our 
prestige abroad has surpassed all our expectations. 


Ever since Egypt has had an independent foreign policy, her aim has 
been to strengthen her relations with the Arab states. It was for this 
reason that she supported the conception of the Arab League and actively 
supported its purpose, which was that the Arab states should have co- 
ordinated foreign policies. The League signified a new awakening among 
the Arabs. But the West was distrustful of it. In the eyes of the West, 
the League constituted a challenge to its influence in a vital region of the 
world. However, the League failed in most of the issues which it tackled. 
Most consequential of its failures was on the issue of Palestine, which re- 
sulted in the Arabs losing that land and the establishment in it of the state 


of Israel. 


The real cause of the weakness of the Arab League and the ultimate 
disappearance of the prestige that it had gained during the first two years 
of its life, was the insincerity of some of the Arab politicians. Their rival- 
ries for leadership led them astray from the objectives of the League. 
They were also victims of that common disease from which Easterners 
suffer, that is, more of talk and less of action. 


Because of the ineffectiveness of the Arab League, Egypt sometimes 
attempted to follow independent policies. But in this the very fact of the 
existence of the Arab League was a limiting factor. As a result, Egypt’s 
foreign policy was weak and uncertain and there were difficulties, both po- 
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litical and economic. The development of firm relations with the Big 
Powers was hampered. 


This position did not affect Egypt alone but also the other Arab coun- 
tries. They were often defeated in the United Nations General Assembly 
and its various Agencies and Committees. The Big Powers were always 
able to join hands, because of the identity of their interests. Thus they 
succeeded in foiling the efforts of the Arab nations for securing support 
against their ambitions in the international sphere. 


I must now speak in some detail about the position of Egypt in re- 
gard to the proposed plan of the Middle East Defence Organisation. 
The proposals in regard to this Organization were made to Egypt, as I 
have said, only once, that is, in the early days of October, 1951. The 
Wafdists who were then in power refused to accept them because it was 
contemplated that Egypt was to be used as a base for foreign forces for 
the defence of other ceuntries. Egypt was to be their base not only 
during war but also during a period of “‘danger of war”. The Egyptian 
Government at that time rightly felt that this proposal meant the virtual 
occupation of Egypt by and for foreign interests and riding roughshod 
over Egyptian interests. No proposal was made after that, and, as such, 
the question of Egypt’s joining or not joining the MEDO does not arise. 


However, I might take this opportunity of telling you my own views 
about MEDO. It is said that the aim of MEDO is to constitute a centre 
of cooperative effort for the defence of the area and “the achievement of 
peace and security which will bring it social and economic advancement”. 
I am quoting from the proposals given to Egypt in 1951. One might ask: 
Who will cooperate in these efforts? Is it necessary to have a military 
pact and modern arms to effect social or economic progress? Let us also 
examine the position of the Arabs generally in regard to MEDO. The Arab 
countries are united together by ties of geography and history and culture. 
They have also entered into a collective security pact, according to which 
an attack against any of the member countries will be regarded as an attack 
against all. Further, to put this pact into practice, the Arab countries, 
three years ago, set up a Joint Defence Council. Then there is a still 
closer alliance in the form of a Chiefs of Staffs Committee to carry 
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COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
M. Ismail 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, held in November 
1952, was the most important gathering of the Commonwealth on eco- 
nomic affairs held during the last 20 years. It was called with a definite 
purpose—the purpose of devising ways and means to assure the economic 
survival of the Commonwealth. Its importance was on par with that of 
the Ottawa Conference of 1932. 


The Conference had two main objectives, viz. (7) strengthening de- 
fences against the inroads of the U.S.A. into the Commonwealth, (ii) 
to improve the economy of the U.K., it seemed to me, at the expense of 
the other Commonwealth countries, particularly the colonies and semi- 
dependent countries like Pakistan and India. 


The press statements made during the session, and the joint commu- 
nique issued at the end, of the Conference reveal very little either of the 
nature of the discussions that took place or the decisions finally arriv- 
ed at. Even The Times (London) characterised the communique as an 
‘agreement in platitudes”. In fact there was an attempt on the part of 
the British to keep the decisions, as far as possible, secret. Even the for- 
mer Labour Chancellor of Exchequer, Gaitskell, on December 17, 1952 
complained in the British Parliament about the “‘vagueness and ambiguity 
of much of the communique” and sought further clarification from the 
Government. But Chancellor Butler declined to elaborate the commu- 


nique. 


The Times, while criticising the communique, nevertheless comment- 
ed: ‘Again it was not to be expected that the Commonwealth would 
publish in advance the terms and conditions on which it would seek to 
negotiate with the U.S.A. and other countries on such matters as con- 
vertibility, schemes for making commodity prices more stable or mutual 
freedom of trade’ (12th December, 1952). 


Another influential British journal, The Statist said: ‘The official 
communique on the results of the past fortnight’s discussion is couched in 
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very modest terms. But this is explained partly by the fact that there must 
be a necessary secrecy about some aspects of plans agreed at the Con- 
ference until the necessary measures can be put into effect.....” But 


in spite of the efforts to maintain secrecy, much has been revealed about 
the two themes of the Conference. 


As regards Britain’s self-defence against the U.S.A., The Statist wrote 
on November 29, 1952: “‘It would be tragic if the long imperial history 
of the British ended in piecemeal absorption of the Commonwealth 
into some other connection with no recompense but a slightly quicker 
pace in the advancement of the standard of living.” It continued: ““There 
is at issue not only the question of how the Commonwealth is to survive, 
by what means and in what shape. If those have the way who see in 
the Conference but a means of integrating the Commonwealth into some 
wider organisation, some broader conglomeration of states and wells of 
loyalties, the meeting this week instead of being a means to new consoli- 
dation will be the first step to voluntary liquidation.” It is not difficult 
to see that these remarks referred to Canada and Australia, which 
countries today are more dollar minded than sterling. 


The Times too, in a style of apparent sobriety, wrote: “‘This Con- 
ference is not a meeting to discuss requests to Washington. It is concern- 
ed first and foremost with what the Commonwealth can do for itself...... 
the task is to write a programme for the Commonwealth...not as some 
seem to suggest a programme for the U.S.A.” 


The other side was not slow to reply. Thus Reuter reported: “‘Aus- 
tralia will advocate restoration to sterling countries of the ability to buy 
in the cheapest world market and to sell in the highest and encouragement 
of investment by hard currency countries in younger Commonwealth 
countries like Australia....She believes that this policy would attract 
support in the U.S.A. and Canada, the two major dollar areas.” 


“According to Canadian newspapers’, Reuter further reported, “‘the 
Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, is expected to urge that the sterling 
area drop restrictions on trade with Canada and other dollar countries. 
Officials in Canada believe that Britain’s dollar shortage is not so criti- 
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cal that important restrictions must be maintained. These officials 
said that exchange and trade controls did more harm than good—split- 
ting the world into dollar and sterling camps with a widening gap bet- 
ween them.” 


In other words, the Conference was dominated by the conflict bet- 
ween the British desire to seal up the breaches made by American pene- 
tration into the tariff walls of the Commonwealth and the American 
attempt, pursued mainly through Canada and Australia, not only to re- 
sist Britain’s measures of self-defence but to further widen the breaches 
by forcing relaxation of trade and exchange control. 


The result of the Conference appears to be an agreement to maintain 
the status quo. The British proposal to extend the system of Imperial 
Preference could not be pushed through. On the other hand, the Ame- 
rican demand (voiced by Canada and Australia), for convertibility of ster- 
ling and relaxation of exchange control, produced nothing better than 
a loosely worded expression of a pious wish to work for these objectives. 


Even The Times in an editorial admitted that most of the Common- 
wealth countries appear to feel that the benefits of GATT are significant, 
that wide extension of Imperial Preference would not be sufficiently valu- 
able to offset those benefits and that such an extension might not be 
directly advantageous even in itself. 


While the economic relationship between Britain and the United 
States remains unchanged, the clash of interests between them becomes 
sharper. The issue of increasing the price of gold has intensified the 
conflict. The new price demanded (informally) by Britain, with the 
strong support of South Africa, will raise the value of the present stock 
of gold outside the U.S.A. by about $5,400 million. To that extent 
the dollar would have to be devalued. This infuriated the U.S.A., whose 
Treasury immediately came out with a refusal to consider the proposal. 
The National City Bank of New York in its monthly letter for January, 
1953 wrote: “‘Any course other than holding firmly to the present gold 
price and value of the dollar should be banished from our thoughts.” The 
Statist (London) replied: “The world has been ranged in such rigidly 
divided camps that what appears reasonable to one side is no longer 
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admissible even as evidence to the other”. So objective No. 1 of the 
Conference, i.e. the devising of measures for self-defence by Britain 
against the U.S.A. could not be attained. On the contrary, the Confe- 
rence has further heightened Anglo-American revalries. 


Though not so successful against America, Britain has achieved a 
greater measure of success in her effort to pass the burden of the crisis 
on to the shoulders of the colonies and semi-dependent countries. 


The most burning problem today facing the raw material producing 
countries, like Pakistan, is the sharp deterioration in the terms of trade. 
The drop in export prices, says a recent report of the ECAFE, comment- 
ing on economic development in the countries of this region, ““was more 
significant than the fall in the volume of exports. While the price per unit 
of export, by countries like Pakistan, has dropped precipitously, the 
price of imports into those countries has either increased or remained sta- 
tionary or it has, if at all, decreased slightly.” 


Industrial countries, like the U.K. have been taking full advantage 
of this development. Thus the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
R. A. Butler, gleefully reported in a speech at the session of the Incor- 
porated Chamber of Trade at Leeds on January 31: “We are greatly 
helped by ..... a substantial improvement in the terms of trade’. Thus, 
though there was glib talk of stability of commodity prices, nothing posi- 
tive or concrete was done in that behalf. Instead, the broad line of ac- 
tion, recommended by the Conference, will only militate against the real 
interests of countries like Pakistan. For example, the communique 
recommends “expanding the production of essential supplies which the 
world needs—food and agricultural products, minerals and engineering 
products and improving the means of transporting them.” While there 
is already a slump in the export market, with the price of commodities, 
like jute and cotton, already reduced to about 50% of their peak, the talk 
of expanding their production is extremely harmful to Pakistan. As 
regards minerals, Pakistan does not possess the industries processing for 
them. Consequently, any expansion of mineral extraction would only 
lead to denuding the country, in the interest of foreign industries, of the 
bounties of nature that it possesses. 
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Then, there is a somewhat veiled attack on the aspiration of the 
peoples of the under-developed countries for industrialisation. The 
communique says: “The development of the basic essentials has, on occa- 
sions, been impeded by the development of a less sound and permanent 
kind, which has overtaxed the countries’ resources and failed to contribute 
to the building of economic strength.” In this passage, “basic essentials” 
means the raw materials needed by Britain; ““development of a less sound 
and permanent kind” refers to attempts at industrialisation in under- 
developed countries like Pakistan. If this “development” has overtaxed 
the countries’ “resources”, it is because of the high price of machinery 
exported by Britain and other nations that manufacture them. 








